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Preface 


Because of Western civilization’s fascina- 
tion with the subject, the amount of writ- 
ing on utopias is staggering and includes 
both original literary schemes and critical 
commentaries. There exist a number of 
excellent surveys as well as specialized 
works covering periods since the Renais- 
sance and including Europe and the Amer- 
icas. However, there is no reference-type 
work on the subject. Further, existing 
works usually have not included non- 
Western utopias. Therefore, in the tradi- 
tion of the ABC-CLIO Companion series, 
the present volume seeks to fill an impor- 
tant void. It is not intended to be encyclo- 
pedic in covering every utopian movement, 
whether theoretical/literary or practical/ 
applied experiments. However, it does 
include all of the major utopian move- 
ments since 1450, including those in Asia, 
Africa, the Pacific, and the Americas as well 
as Europe. 

Although the study of utopias is not a 
required course in secondary and postsec- 
ondary schools, utopian theories, theo- 
rists, and activities occupy a prominent 
place in world, European, and U.S. survey 
courses in both history and literature, not 
to mention specialized courses on social, 
cultural, and intellectual history, litera- 
ture, philosophy, sociology, and architec- 


ture. Moreover, general readers often seek 
the assistance of a reference source to 
become familiar with utopian subjects. 
Hence the potential audience and useful- 
ness of such a reference work is obvious. 
The volume’s entries are tied to the uto- 
pian literary and historical movements, 
but they include thereby significant uto- 
pian thinkers, various sects, settlements, 
and communes. The primary aim of the 
entries has been to outline the utopian 
ideas and the main ingredients in utopian 
experiments rather than to provide ex- 
haustive summaries of the literature or 
details of the communities. Because the 
utopian phenomenon has been uniquely 
Western, the coverage naturally concen- 
trates upon Western sources. However, 
because Western ideas spread during the 
modern era to all other parts of the globe, 
various hybrid utopian movements—com- 
bining Western thought with native tradi- 
tions—appeared in other continents and 
cultures. Entries are cross-indexed in the 
text with “See” and “See also” notes as 
well as being cited in the general index. 
Appropriate illustrations have been se- 
lected to enhance the textual information. 
A chronology of utopian movements is 
located in an appendix. Each entry 
includes at least one reference that the 
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reader can use as a starting point for more 
detailed research or reading, and a general 
bibliography includes complete citations 
of the sources referenced in the text, as 
well as general reference sources, antholo- 
gies, and bibliographies. 

My gratitude for the assistance and 
cooperation of many people extends to my 
editors at ABC-CLIO: Todd Hallman, Ali- 
cia Merritt, Liz Kincaid, and Allan Sutton. 
The copy editor, Kathy Delfosse, saved me 
from many errors and made the text more 
readable. My colleagues in the History 
Department at Jacksonville State Univer- 
sity offered many helpful suggestions, and 
David T. Childress read and critiqued a 


number of entries in draft form. Libis 
Gene Blanton and Rufus Kinney «“8e, 
English Department critically ; 0 the 
draft entries. History Department send 
Audrey Smelley provided constant a . 

cal aid. The library staff at Tacks 
State University graciously aided my pat 
for material, especially Debra Tisai atch 
Linda Cain, George Whitesel, ang eal 
Nuttall. Also, the library personne] a 
University of North Carolina, Chapel i e 
showed me many courtesies, My wi a! 
Lynda, endured with equanimity my |p g 
hours of research and writing. Whatey, 

the shortcomings of this product, He 
author accepts the responsibility, 2 
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Introduction 


Because utopian schemes aim to improve 
existing conditions, utopian ideas have 
been in many respects the essence of 
Western civilization, which continually 
projects the present into the future. 
Indeed, the very search for order and har- 
mony in a future-perfect (or even past- 
perfect) society became part and parcel of 
the meaning of Western civilization. Even 
though other civilizations may devise an 
image of the perfect society, they have not 
been as consumed by concerns for future 
well-being as has the West, mostly because 
they focused either upon the past or upon 
a next life beyond the present physical 
existence. Despite its forward-looking, 
progressive intent, utopian thought has 
more often been viewed in the negative 
because it is grounded in fantasy and thus 
is mostly unconnected with reality. For 
example, rarely do utopists describe the 
practical means to move from the present 
to a utopian future condition. Also, in 
their very creation to solve existing prob- 
lems, the utopias presented new, usually 
unforeseen, dilemmas. Indeed, many if not 
most utopian thinkers did not actually 
conceive that their proposals could be lit- 
erally applied. They merely hoped that 
discussion of possibilities for improve- 
ment might create a climate of opinion 


that would permit reforms. Yet the more 
profound and serious utopian thinkers 
preferred to think of their ideas as a vision 
of the future inextricably linked to the 
present. Certainly, even the most superfi- 
cial utopian schemes were tied to their 
contemporary environment in some fash- 
ion. A utopian could not know what to 
propose in the way of change unless it 
could be known what was wrong with the 
extant society. The utopian proclivity can 
be found in almost every area of modern 
thought and institutions, from reform 
movements to revolutions, from literature 
to architecture, from political theory to 
economic systems, from science to psy- 
chology. 

Scholarly disputations about the defini- 
tion of utopia have occupied almost as 
much space as descriptions of the utopias 
themselves. Though the present work will 
consider utopian movements in both the 
theoretical (that is, literary) and applied 
forms, it is important to understand the 
varied approaches to definition. The fun- 
damental question has revolved around 
whether to use a comprehensive or nar- 
rowly based definition. J. C. Davis has 
offered the most persuasive case for a nar- 
row definition in his Utopia and the Ideal 
Society. Beginning with the premise that 


Negley and J. 
using the utopian ] 


gists that a utopia is 
a description of an alternative society 
organized with sociopolitical structures 
that are intended to be superior to those 
that currently exist. 
the essential ingredient in utopias to be 
romanticism, a technique of wishful think- 
ine that seeks either the replacement or 
the transformation of the existing social 
tem. 

In addition to the application of socio- 
political frameworks to utopias, ideology 
has played a large part in shaping the ideal 
worlds since the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. Yet the relationship was 
not much noticed until the second quarter 
pe Sige ete Near the end of 
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nts of humanity, Opposi- : 
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porting the power of the state over the | 
individual, the necessity for universal edu- ~ 
cation, the ideals of justice and tolerance, 7 
peaceful and natural religion, gender | 
equality, a fascination with eugenics and | 
social engineering; and the elimination of | 
private property rights. Almost all utopias, : 
ancient and modern, do not allow an excess 
of material possessions and stress, while 
reforming, the role of work. Iambulus’ 
island utopia of the sun emphasized the 
harmony of nature with humanity. Plato 
composed his ideal society, the Republic, in 
the era following Athens’ fall from great- 
ness and defeat in the Peloponnesian War 
when greed and pleasure seeking became 
the dominant traits. The social system was 
composed of philosopher-kings (who held 
all the political and social authority), the 
military, and laborers. Plato included com- 
munal ownership of property, gender 
equality, and strict censorship of outside 
influences in his republic. The paramount 
virtue of the philosopher-king is selfless 
wisdom, which allows him to pursue an 
apply the Good, a trait characteristic of all 
ci authoritarian rulers of future utopias. 
ince utopias possess an absolute authority, 
utopists such as Plato prefer to portray the 
residents of their utopias as “subjects” 
secretin ciciaaed eT eee ubjects 
Sn eee ns. ere is no need for 
eedoms when the utopian res- 


idents have all of their material needs pro- 
vided as well as a guarantee of justice and 
security. The ethics of utopia becomes the 
duty and responsibility of the individual to 
the whole community instead of self. 
Moral authority in utopia is embodied in 
the political authority of the all-knowing, 
guileless utopian governments. 

When Thomas More coined the word 
“utopia” in 1516, he deliberately combined 
two similar Greek words into a single 
meaning: Utopia was both “outopos,” 
meaning no place, and “eutopos,” meaning 
an ideal place. Though there were definite 
ancient and medieval roots to the notion of 
an ideal society in descriptions of a golden 
age, Arcadia, or Land of Cockaygne, uto- 
pia as it has been understood in the mod- 
ern era really had its beginning in More’s 
creation of Utopia. The earlier ideal soci- 
eties lacked any definite connection with 
reality. Though the modern utopia may 
sometimes possess certain golden age, 
Arcadian, or Cockaygne qualities, it is dis- 
tinguished from the ancient-medieval ver- 
sions by its juxtaposition with the society 
from which it springs. The modern utopia 
also has links to religion, especially Judeo- 
Christian traditions, in its incorporation of 
religious language and symbols. Both reli- 
gion and utopia are focused on the perfect 
society and how humanity can reach it. Yet 
because utopia by definition is man-made, 
it cannot be a true utopia if transcendent 
elements predominate. Hence, movements 
such as millenarianism or messianism are 
not genuine utopias, although they usually 
possess some utopian ingredients. 

Utopias have been created in various 
places, but the remodeled city and some 
geographical entity isolated from the real 
world have been constant choices for uto- 
pian locales because of the need to main- 
tain the tension between the ideal and 
reality. More popularized the island set- 
ting for an ideal society because it was eas- 
ier to contrast the isolated utopian society 
with existing society. Other early modern 
utopists preferred the city since it was an 
excitingly new and modern demographic 
and architectural phenomenon. Those 
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who advocated locating their utopias in a 
different place obviously thought in terms 
of either eutopia or outopia. Generally, 
utopists like More who opted for an island 
thought in terms of outopia, or no place, 
whereas thinkers who dreamed of a new 
city conceived of it as a eutopia, or good 
place. Yet all of the urban eutopias envi- 
sioned a reform of humanity as well as a 
reconstruction of the natural environ- 
ment. Thus even the secular orientation of 
these eutopists sprang from a moral-reli- 
gious sensibility. From the seventeenth 
century forward, the notion of an extrater- 
restrial location such as the moon also 
became popular. By the twentieth century, 
due to the rapid urbanization spurred by 
the Industrial Revolution, city planners 
abounded among architects, and many 
used the opportunity to frame utopian 
redesigns of cities. The new eutopians, 
such as Lewis Mumford, Ebenezer 
Howard, Le Corbusier, and Frank Lloyd 
Wright, thought of city design and plan- 
ning as part of a comprehensive reform of 
society that would organically unite nature 
with humanity. 

Another vehicle for the utopists was 
escape in time, either to a remote past or, 
increasingly after the seventeenth century, 
to a future time. The emergence of the 
idea of progress from the Renaissance to 
the Enlightenment tended to project 
everything into future time, whether near 
future or distant future. Those who 
believed in the idea of progress were con- 
vinced that almost any future time would 
be better than the present or the past. The 
idea of progress also changed the older 
notion that utopias were merely fanciful 
dreams to a recognition that utopias could 
actually be achieved. Hence, experiments 
to apply utopian ideas in action became 
quite fashionable by the nineteenth cen- 
tury. For utopists, therefore, setting the 
ideal society in the future merely recog- 
nized the reality of change and encour- 
aged them to draw blueprints to ensure 
that the changes would follow rational 
planning. The advance of science and 


technology went hand in hand with the 


ye: eal for the idea of 
ess obstacles to progress pre- 
ented by the natural environment co 
be altered with the use of such scientific- 
- technological knowledge. Even when the 
dystopia emerged to crowd out the uto- 
‘an tradition in the twentieth century, it 
invariably relied upon a future-time set- 
"ting to express fears about idealistic dream 
rids gone awry. 
The SeReAK uropia has gone through 
several stages since the sixteenth century. 
Historians have attempted from two to 
two dozen various organizational typolo- 
gies. Utopias in the early modern period 
resembled More’s model to one extent or 
another. That is, the utopias were usually 
located on islands or in cities seemingly 
isolated from the rest of the world. They 
retained religion, but it was a remodeled 
ecumenical Christianity with a subordi- 
nated role. Early modern utopian societies 
were communist, with no private property 
permitted. Yet they were also hierarchical, 
being governed by a benevolent prince 
and some type of aristocracy, since repre- 
sentative governments had not yet been 
proven viable. Most of these early modern 
utopias also tended to be ascetic, provid- 
ing adequately for needs but without 
excessive indulgences. Thus they usually 
possessed certain Arcadian qualities. The 
daily routines of life seemed utterly boring 
and static, yet the utopian residents were 
fully satisfied. 
The pansophists of the seventeenth 
century added the element of science in 
their constructions while retaining the 
powerful Christian dynamic. Indeed, their 
contribution seems fascinating today 
because of the effort to unite science and 
Christianity behind the goal of remodel- 
ing society. Certainly, the pansophists 
proved marvelous translators of the practi- 
cal implications of the Scientific Revolu- 
tion. The full-fledged introduction of 
science and technology to utopian designs 
also began the transformation of utopias 
from mere dreams to actual potential. Pre- 
viously, utopists could not conceive of a 
successful means to produce a reform of 
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could be improved, many if n ong — 
the obstacles to social reform cotill of 
removed. Seventeenth-centu nd d be 
also became acutely aware of a °Pists 
World — 
beyond Europe. The new worlds of othadil 
continents and cultures allowed com <7 
sons that provided grist for the tea 
mills. Genres such as the Robinsonade-a 
noble savage utopias from the late serail 
teenth century through the nineteenth 
century gave rise to utopian critiques of 
human and institutional corruptions yjg 
contrasts with uncorrupted native socie- 
ties and customs. 
__ By giving definition and structure to the 
idea of progress, the era of the Enlighten. 7 
ment in the eighteenth century paved the © 
way for the practical utopias of the next © 
century. The utopian philosophers of the 7 
Enlightenment outlined the euchronia, or © 
future-time utopia, as a new vehicle to © 
express the anticipated realization of the © 
ideal society. They also laid the founda- ~ 
tions for the age of ideology, which | 
allowed utopists to focus upon a specific 
reform program. Further, the Enlighten- ~ 
ment became purely secular in its orienta- ~ 
tion, largely leaving behind the Christian 
framework in utopian constructions. 
By the time of the Industrial Revolution © 
and the French Revolution in the late eigh- j 
teenth and early nineteenth centuries, virtu- 7 
ally all utopian schemes reflected the” 
different orientation that had emerged in ~ 
the Enlightenment. The application of sce 
ence and technology in a secular framework © 
gave utopian thinkers the hope that scheme ~ 
for reform could be translated from my" 
into reality. Human attitudes changed from 
a focus upon needs in a world of scarcity’ hl 
one of wants in a world of abundance, Wht 4 
recalled the late medieval quasi-utop!4" oa ; 
ting, the Land of Cockaygne. 1° ches 
ascetic approach did not die alroge™” 


however, as some nineteenth-century uto- 
pian thinkers, such as the utopian socialists, 
continued to orient themselves more from 
the Arcadian than the Land of Cockaygne 
perspective. Nonetheless, a definite new 
direction emerged with the prospect of 
social engineering guided by science, mak- 
ing what was once impractical or impossible 
seem practical. The nineteenth-century 
model of utopia also reflected an infatuation 
with egalitarian ideals, which replaced the 
hierarchical mind-set of an earlier era. The 
people, disdained as lacking the ability to be 
self-governing in the early modern era and 
thus needing disciplined direction, could 
now make their own collective decisions 
thanks to an expansion of freedoms and 
education. Whereas the early modern uto- 
pian projectors found it easier for a single 
authority to institute reforms (More was an 
important exception), the later planners felt 
compelled to incorporate the philosophical 
underpinnings of participatory politics in 
their ideal societies. Egalitarian thought 
thus opened the door for groups like the 
working class and women to entertain uto- 
pian schemata to improve their conditions. 

Another nineteenth-century response 
to industrialism was the socialist ideal. 
The utopian socialists were the first to sys- 
tematically dissect the social effects of the 
Industrial Revolution upon the working 
classes. However, their egalitarian solu- 
tions of utopian communities, most often 
agrarian, proved unable to stop the inexo- 
rable tide of industrialism and urbanism. 
Thus Marxian socialism assumed the 
mainstream position for the remainder of 
the nineteenth and the twentieth centu- 
ries. Despite Marx’s critique of utopias as 
fantasies, he was unable to completely dis- 
connect utopian elements from his own 
schemes, particularly the concept of a his- 
torical classless society. Marx was evidence 
of the lineage of utopias from one era to 
another; each generation of utopian think- 
ers was profoundly aware of and influ- 
enced by their predecessors. 

By the twentieth century another stage 
of utopian thinking was reached with the 
anti-utopia or dystopia, a bad place. Major 
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twentieth-century philosophers such as 
José Ortega y Gasset and Karl Popper - 
criticized utopian thinking as not only fat- 
uous but dangerous. The anti-utopians 
were convinced that naive utopian con~ 
cepts created a mental frame of reference 
amenable to authoritarian systems because 
utopias sought to mute or eliminate indi- 
vidualism. By World War I, the welfare 
state had emerged as a practicing utopia 
dependent upon mass rather than individ- 
ual appeal. The fact that totalitarianism 
was born in and dominated much of the 
twentieth century had a profound impact 
on dystopian writers such as Aldous Hux- 
ley and George Orwell, who desired a res- 
urrection of the self-sufficient individual. 
The fracturing of the liberal tradition after 
World War I led to an intellectual and cul- 
tural void. The most influential postwar 
philosophy, existentialism, actually was no 
philosophy at all since it condemned all 
system making and advocated complete 
independence of thought and action by 
individuals. Further, existentialism fos- 
tered the growth of relativism, a latter-day 
revival of sophistry that argued that no 
fundamental truths existed in the universe 
or that if such truths existed mankind did 
not have the capacity to know them. 
Finally, science and technology, which had 
been the foundation stones of the liberal 
tradition, were themselves being called 
into question because of the development 
of weapons of mass destruction and by 
creating the means for greater interfer- 
ence with individual freedom. 

The popularity of dystopias among 
twentieth-century thinkers did not neces- 
sarily mean that utopias were no longer 
possible, even though skepticism about cre- 
ating an ideal society was greater than ever. 
Mankind’s ability in the twentieth century 
to control the environment and social con- 
ditions came to be regarded as a danger to 
human freedom rather than as a means to 
establish an ideal society. Moreover, uto- 
pian theorists seemed unable to visualize a 
small-scale utopia; only massive structures, 
programs, and governments were consid- 
ered feasible. Even new problems, which 
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were the motivation for another sequence 
of utopian proposals, usually treated one or 
a few aspects of society rather than provid- 
ing a universal format. Solving problems 
such as environ-mental pollution seemed to 
require authoritarian methods that would 
compromise individual freedom. Yet some 
of the most recent schemes resurrected cer- 
tain early modern frameworks, such as the 
ideal city. 

Virtually all of the non-Western utopias 
emerge because of the impact of Western 
ideas upon the attitudes toward fate or for- 
tune and personal salvation. As mentioned 
above, most cultures in Africa, Asia, or 
Native America were rooted in ancient 
customs and philosophies that centered 
upon either the past or eternity and were 
passive in accepting a personal fate, with- 
out recourse to human effort to alter the 
course. Non-Western cultures showed an 
even greater reluctance than Western cul- 
tures to challenge those traditions an 
advocate change. The resulting fusion of 
native culture and traditions with Western 
utopian concepts has produced many cuti- 
ous hybrids. The most enduring Western 
influences among non-Western peoples 
have been Christianity ‘and_ socialism. 
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as Lewis Carroll’s Alice books, Rich- 
Snes Watership Down, L. Frank 
Baum’s Wizard of Oz, or James Barrie's” 
Peter Pan. These works are surveyed in 
Mary Ellen Snodgrass’s Encyclopedia of Uto- 


ian Literature. ‘urther, the celluloid 
world of fantasy produced by Walt Dis- 
ney’s studios in the twentieth century has ~ 
not been included. Likewise this work 
does not survey all of the voluminous sci- 
ence fiction literature, although utopian 
projects that utilize science fiction formu- 


las are included. 
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Aline et Valcour (1795) 
Noted for his bizarre sexual prac- 
tices during the era of the French 
Revolution, the Marquis de Sade also 
penned a notable utopia, Aline et Valour, 
partly based upon his freethinking. De 
Sade seemed in many ways to be in friendly 
company with the blatant secular nature of 
utopian constructions by the end of the 
eighteenth century. He added a peculiar 
sexual interpretation to the expanding 
ideas and political constructions of utopia. 
De Sade, better than early modern uto- 
pists, understood the relationship between 
the sensual and the ideal of happiness. 
The Marquis Donatien-Alphonse-Fran- 
cois de Sade (1740-1814) was born in 
Paris to an aristocratic family that had 
connections with the Bourbon royal fam- 
ily. De Sade was educated by his uncle 
before entering a Jesuit college. He moved 
quickly into military service as a cavalry 
officer, seeing his first action at age fifteen 
in the Seven Years War (1756-1763). After 
the war, de Sade married, and the couple 
had three children, but his domestic life 
was littered with legal entanglements 
stemming from his illicit sexual escapades. 
Indeed, he had served ten years in prison 
before being liberated in 1790, during 
which time he contemplated utopian 
schemes. He published The School for Lib- 
ertinism in 1785, a story of innocent males 
and females imprisoned in a chateau by a 
secret society to serve the sensual plea- 
sures of the society’s members. In 1790 de 
Sade became a minor functionary to the 
revolutionary governments before being 
arrested again in 1793. In that same year 
he completed the manuscript for Aline et 
Valcour, ou Le Roman philosophique, most of 


which he had written while in 
prison during 1785-1788. 
Though released from incarcera- 
tion in 1794, de Sade suffered the 
agony of arrest and imprisonment 
again in 1801, and on this occa- 
sion he found himself in an insane 
asylum. By the time of his death in 1814, 
the Marquis de Sade had endured 34 of his 
74 years in prison. 

The story of Aline et Valcour follows 
Sainville’s search for his kidnapped wife, 
Leonore, who was carried off by a Venetian 
aristocrat. Ultimately, Sainville travels 
widely through Europe, Africa, and parts of 
Asia. In the course of his travels, he encoun- 
ters two societies that de Sade described in 
detail and compared with Europe. Whereas 
the land of Butua, de Sade’s version of 
Europe, was ruled by a repressive prince, 
Ben Maacoro, the idyllic island of Tamoe 
seemed to be the complete opposite, a veri- 
table Arcadia. In stereotypical utopian 
Tamoe, residents enjoy ample but not 
excessive fruits for existence, wear plain 
clothing, suppress passions, and have no 
fear of crime, which is virtually nonexistent. 
Although de Sade included Tamoe as a kind 
of sop to the traditional contemporary uto- 
pian ideal, he draws the reader more 
intently to the picture of the troubling soci- 
ety of Butua. Sainville encountered in 
Butua the king’s Portuguese counselor, 
Sarmiento, who explained that cannibalism 
practiced by the Butuans was simply the 
natural consequence of enjoying the reward 
of dominion over their natural enemy 
neighbors, the Jagians. De Sade suggests in 
the account of Butua that despite its cruel- 
ties and despite the absence of either pity or 
fear of death, Butua existed as a society 
without hypocrisy and hence possessed a 
certain innate virtue. The Butuans lived for 
the moment and showed little concern 
about the past or the future. 
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De Sade used the Butuans to promote 
his belief that the state should exist almost 
solely to defend the territory against 
arte enemies and not to enforce social 

es that limited the individual expression 
of passions. Liberty of the passions must 
coexist with liberty of the press or con- 
science. De Sade would eliminate virtually 
all criminal laws. For example, he argued 
that theft of property occurred because of 
the lack of vigilance by the owner, and in 
the event theft had the consequence of dis- 
tributing property more equally. Even 
murder is compelled, de Sade concluded, 
by an urge of nature that should not be 
punished since human life was no more 
sacred than animal or plant life. Christian- 
ity’s Golden Rule of loving one’s neighbor 
was irrational since it went against the 
innate characteristic selfishness. Sainville 
defended, rather ineffectively, Sarmiento’ 
assault upon many of the tenets of Enlight- 
enment thought that de Sade decried. De 
Sade was fond of turning Enlightenment 

principles inside out. In another semi- 
utopian work, The Philosophy of the Boudoir 
(1795), de Sade carried the Enlighten- 
ment’ egalitarian theme to the extreme— 
even while advocating female equality—by 
arranging sexual orgies for groups includ- 
ing all social classes. De Sade enjoyed 
mocking the established sexual order as a 
motif for advocating extreme egalitarian- 
ism. Known in his own time simply as a 
pornographer, de Sade may have influ- 
enced the ideas of future egalitarians such 
as Charles Fourier and John Humphrey 
Noyes about sexual freedom. Yet in the 
twentieth century Aldous Huxley dismissed 
de Sade’s bizarre revolutionary notions as a 
“peculiar brand of insanity.” 

Reference Favre, Pierre. Sade, utopiste: Sexual- 
ité, pouvoir et L’Etat dans le roman Aline et Valcour 
(1967). 


Altneuland (1902) 

Although he was not the founder of Zion- 
ism, Theodor Herzl moved the discussion 
of a national Jewish state from Jewish cir- 
cles to the world stage. His utopian future- 
time projection of a Zionist state in A/meu- 
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land became the most coherent . 
for the realization of a Jewish dreq 
borrowed from rg nineteenth, 
utopists, especially from Theodop . ot 
kat Freeland, the friiewor : Hen 
utopia. He showed great insight intom 
future prospects for Zionism and q1.° th 
ish state, so his utopia proved to be p J Wi 
realistic but achievable. ton) 

Theodor Herzl (1860-1904) was 
into a secular, middle-class Jewish farm qo™ 
Budapest, Hungary. The famj Q M 
moved to Vienna, Austria, when The. 4" 
was a child. Through his educational ».." 
aration in the law, Herzl adopted q bows 
geois liberal philosophy typical of j.. 
nineteenth-century Europe. Herz] 
heard about the idea of a Jewish state yy 
in his youth and gradually embraced it as 
practical solution to the problem of onl 
Semitism. Exchanging a law practice foal 
journalism, Herzl proved his writing ski. 
while working for the Vienna New Fry,” 
Press. He sought to impress upon his Gen. 
tile readers as well as on Jews the impon. 
tance of establishing a Jewish nation. As the 
New Free Press's Paris correspondent afte 
1891, he quickly gauged the depth of Euro. - 
pean anti-Semitism while covering the 
internationally known Dreyfus Affair, After 
immersing himself in the Jewish problem — 
through a play called The New Ghetty 
(1894), Herzl produced the major outline © 
of a solution in The fewish State (1896). In 
the latter, he concluded that international 
anti-Semitism forced the Jews to seek a 
haven in a nation-state as the only practical © 
solution to repression and discrimination, © 
He summarized all of the issues affecting © 
Jews and surveyed the various Jewish orga- 
nizations and the idea of a nation-state in 
either Argentina or Palestine. Herzl then © 
launched the first Zionist Congress at 
Basel, Switzerland, in 1897, which led to 
the founding of the World Zionist Organi- © 
zation. Thereafter he focused almost exclu- ” 
sively upon the dream of a Zionist state. 

In Altneuland (Old-new land), Herd © 
used the utopian technique to imagine 4 
Jewish state, the New Society, in 1923 
Palestine. The name for Herzl’s utopia” 
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was probably derived from a Jewish syna- 
gogue in Prague called Altneuschul (Old- 
new synagogue). He chose Palestine as the 
site because it was the location of ancient 
Israel. In addition to using a utopian set- 
ting to describe the hoped-for Jewish 
state, Herzl also made A/teuland a society 
that achieved social justice and that there- 
fore was similar to those found in many 
other utopian writings. Thus, Herzl 
sought in Almeuland to create a Jewish 
society different from the traditions of the 
past. He understood that though most 
Jews were middle class, all classes must be 
comprehended in the Jewish state. Herzl’s 
idea for his social reorganization, or 
gemeinschaftlich, was derived from nine- 
teenth-century utopian socialist ideas. 
One of the economic means to his social 
goal was the public ownership of land first 
outlined in The Fewish State. The state’s 
National Fund would lease plots of land to 
individual farmers. The state would also 
operate public housing and social welfare 
agencies and supervise a seven-hour work- 
day. Herzl’s theory suggested that 
although the principle of cooperation per- 
vades the economy and society, individual 
initiative will be rewarded. 

Herzl’s chief character, David Littwak, 
in a town meeting at Neudorf in Galilee 
explained the principles behind the New 
Society. Littwak implied that the idea for 
this type of society derived from the com- 
mon experiences of Jews in all corners of 
the world before they arrived in Palestine. 
He mentioned the French socialist 
Charles Fourier’s phalansteries, Etienne 
Cabet’s Icarie, Theodor Hertzka’s Free- 
land, and Edward Bellamy’s communist 
society as inspirations for the New Society. 
No doubt Herzl understood that a Jewish 
state established from scratch had a much 
greater opportunity to implement an 
abstract economic and social structure. 
Another liberal innovation in Al/tneuland 
involved granting women full political 
rights, including the franchise. The New 
Society would provide free education to 
children through postsecondary schools. 
Every citizen of the Jewish state would be 
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required to give two years’ national ser- 
vice. Moreover, Herzl did not envision 
males satisfying their obligation in mili- 
tary service. Rather, both men and women 
would serve in institutions such as hospi- 
tals, orphanages, retirement homes, and 
youth camps. Through such an arrange- 
ment, much of the social welfare system 
would be staffed by those young people 
fulfilling their national service rather than 
by bureaucrats. The state would supervise 
careful urban planning in laying out cities 
and constructing the infrastructure. Herzl 
conceived of a mass transportation system 
within and between urban centers. Fur- 
ther, the New Society would utilize fully 
all the contemporary technology to make 
the economy and society run smoothly. 

Herzl knew that one of the thorniest 
problems facing a Zionist utopia located in 
Palestine would be relations with the 
majority Arab population. The local Arabs 
would be allowed to join the New Society 
on an equal standing with Jews. Herzl 
introduced an Arab character, Reschid 
Bey, to project the problem of Arabs relat- 
ing to Jews. Of course, Herzl favored tol- 
eration toward Arab and Islamic traditions 
so that if Muslim women preferred not to 
assume the political roles of Jewish women 
in the New Society, there would be no 
coercion or penalties upon them. In the 
story, Littwak leads a moderate effort to 
block a campaign to limit civil and political 
rights to Jews only, but the inclusion of the 
episode demonstrated Herzl’s awareness 
of the potential dangers of fanatical 
national or religious movements. How- 
ever, because at the time Herzl wrote Al/t- 
neuland the Arabs were subjects of the 
Turks, he could not have anticipated the 
intensity of future Arab nationalism. 

See also Kibbutzim. 

Reference Avineri, Shlomo. The Making of 
Modern Zionism: The Intellectual Origins of the Jew- 
ish State (1981). 


Altruria 

The prolific American novelist of realism 
William Dean Howells sought to make a 
fictional utopia seem realistic and attractive 
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to his own time in A Traveler from Altruria 
(1894) and its sequel, Through the Eye of the 
Needle: A Romance (1907). After reading 
Edward Bellamy’s famous altruistic utopian 
treatise Looking Backward (1887), Howells 
chose to depart from his typical fictional 
stories to create his own utopia. Howells 
had initiated the utopian project with 23 
essays entitled “Letters of an Altrurian 
Traveler,” which were published in Cosmo- 
politan magazine between 1892 and 1894. 
He later reissued the first 12 essays in book 
form as A Traveler from Altruria and used 6 
of the remaining essays as the first part of 
Through the Eye of the Needle. Altruria was 
located in the near future partly to allow an 
interchange between Howells’s contempo- 
raneous United States and Altruria. How- 
ells clearly hoped that the United States 
would learn to imitate the ways of Altruria. 
Born in Ohio, William Dean Howells 
(1837-1920) learned to set type in his 
father’s printing office and later entered 
the newspaper business as an editor. How- 
ever, he quickly launched a literary career, 
publishing a book of poems at age 23. He 
served as the U.S. consul at Venice, Italy, 
during the Civil War and wrote for the 
Nation and Atlantic Monthly following the 
war. In later years, Howells also wrote for 
Century Magazine and Harper's Monthly. 
By the 1870s, Howells began to produce 
novels on a regular basis. The 1886 Hay- 
market Square labor riot in Chicago 
seemed to trigger Howells’s serious 
thought about contemporary social prob- 
lems. Howells’s utopian thinking also was 
influenced by reading Laurence Gron- 
lund’s Cooperative Commonwealth (1884), 
which pointed out both the flaws and the 
potential for reform in the U.S. tradition. 
Thus Howells became a leader in the 
development of realism in Jate-nineteenth- 
century U.S. literature. 

Howells’s fictional South Seas island 
nation of Altruria had established an ideal 
society in the first century from Hellenic 
roots, but in more recent times it had been 
overwhelmed and corrupted by neighbor- 
ing American capitalist imperialists. Thus 

€ Altrurian era of degradation, the 


“Period of Accumulation,” COrrespondes 
to the United States of Howells’s day, q 
the Altrurians had ultimately rejecteg the 3 
corrupting lifestyle in favor of a Pastoral j 
utopia that operated on the principle of 4 
equality and cooperation. Altruria 
something of a compromise between 
advanced capitalist, technological, yr 
society and a pastoral agrarian sociep, 
The classless Altrurians enjoyed univers) 
education and had no crime, in part 
because Howells had followed the inspira. 
tion of Leo Tolstoy and banished money 
and thus avarice from Altruria. The Altry. _ 
rians lived simple rather than ostentatiogs 
lives and because of their cooperative — 
spirit worked only three hours per day, 
After laboring in the fields, the Altrurians — 
both male and female, found time to per- 
form happily other household work and tp © 
pursue their avocations. Yet even this idyl- 
lic heaven-on-earth society maintained ~ 
worship of God and belief in an afterlife ~ 
owing to an early conversion of the Altru- 7 
rians by a Christian missionary. Hence © 
Howells portrayed a type of Christian © 
socialist utopia similar to Bellamy’s, buthe ~ 
added a mythology about an agrarian pas- © 
toral life, which Howells may have envi- © 
sioned as part of America’s early colonial © 
history. 7 
Howells allowed the real world to con- 
front the utopia of Altruria through the © 
visit of Aristedes Homos to New England. © 
The politically incorrect Homos quickly 
understands that the United States and his 
acquaintance and guide Mr. Twelvemough 
are the complete antithesis of Altruria and 
Altrurians. A later visit to New York City ~ 
confirms Homos’ analysis that U.S. social 
injustices are caused by a greedy plutocracy: 
Yet Howells hopes to show through 
Homos and Altruria that America and~ 
Americans, especially the middle class, ang 
embrace the utopian ideal and achieve © 
social justice. Homos discovers in a neatby _ 
village both the degradation of capitalism 
and the hope for a link with Altruria. The 
local farmers are suffering from the effects 
of monopolistic practices and have adopted 
a populist political outlook. Homos tells th 


Americans that Altrurian society missed but 
did not seek a return to their previously 
opulent lifestyle. Indeed, Homos meets and 
marries an American woman who agrees to 
return with Homos to Altruria to learn the 
enjoyment of utopian felicities. Yet because 
they seemed unsure of their society’s con- 
tribution, the native Altrurians did not seek 
to spread their system elsewhere or to com- 
pare their ideal society favorably with oth- 
ers. Howells does not deal directly with 
politics, war, or disease because all were 
absent in Altruria. Thus Altruria appears 
quite romantic in comparison to all of 
Howells’s portrayals of realism in his other 
novels. Moreover, Altruria becomes a state- 
ment of Howells’s idealism about the 
importance of morals and his faith in the 
problem-solving capacity of political 
democracy. 

Howells seems most concerned to bring 
USS. practices more into line with what he 
sees as its historic ideals through the vehi- 
cle of Altruria. By comparing the ideal with 
the practice, Howells hoped to demon- 
strate to Americans the real potential of 
applying utopian ideas to improve society. 
The primary problem with the United 
States, according to Howells, was that its 
democratic (that is, utopian) political prin- 
ciples clashed with its aristocratic social 
system. Altruria’s history stands as a model 
of how developments such as Christianity, 
representative government, and capitalism 
could be blended effectively into the soci- 
ety in an equitable fashion. Howells’s use of 
utopia as a reform instrument appears to 
be a more classical than modern technique. 
He saw utopia as simply a means of provid- 
ing proper perspective on the ills of the 
present rather than as a blueprint for spe- 
cific reforms. Howells also departed from 
virtually all modern secular utopists in pro- 
viding a significant role for Christianity in 
his model. Thus Altrurians possess a set of 
unambiguous values, which gives How- 
ells’s utopia an easy justification for 
reforms. Unlike Bellamy’s technologically 
advanced utopia, Howells preferred the 
radical simplicity of the pastoral utopia, 
which offered fewer obstacles to reform. 
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On the other hand, Howells’s utopia met 
with much less public fanfare than Bel- 
lamy’s in 1890s America, though the term 
“Altruria” was borrowed often by other 
utopists. The issue for contemporary liber- 
als like Howells was how to make the ideal 
of social justice conform to the unequal 
social structure without arbitrarily abolish- 
ing property rights and redistributing 
wealth. He did not seek to found a move- 
ment, although his socialist ideas found 
renewed interest during the depression 
years of the 1930s. 

Reference Bennett, George N. The Realism of 
William Dean Howells, 1889-1920 (1973). 


Amana Society 

Beginning in Germany as the Society of 
True Inspiration, the Pietist sect immi- 
grated to the United States in 1842 to 
establish a utopian community in New 
York. It later moved to the Iowa frontier 
and flourished there, as the Amana Society, 
on a small scale for decades. The Amana 
communities adopted a limited commu- 
nism that they applied to their real property 
but less to personal property. The commu- 
nitarian features of the experiment focused 
upon their development of skilled crafts, 
which became their livelihood. Their 
craftsmanship was most notable in the dis- 
tinctive furniture they produced. The soci- 
ety lasted until 1932, when its communal 
features were terminated. 

Pietists had originated in eighteenth- 
century Germany but had experienced a 
variety of difficulties. Most of their mem- 
bers were skilled tradesmen who attempted 
to maintain the unity of their communities 
without sacrificing their religious practices. 
By the 1840s, Pietists were subject to perse- 
cution by the state owing to their refusal to 
take oaths and serve in the military. Led by 
Christian Metz (1794-1867), a carpenter, a 
group of Pietists who believed in divine and 
specific inspiration as a guide to life deter- 
mined to leave Germany for the United 
States. With three companions, Metz sailed 
from Bremen to New York in 1842 and 
purchased 5,000 acres of land from the 
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Seneca Indians near Buffalo. The Inspira- 
tionists organized themselves under the 
name Ebenezer Society, complete with a 
constitution, and by 1846 about 800 immi- 
grants, mostly from Hesse, had established 
several communities. Metz proposed a 
temporary two-year system of communal 
ownership of property (except personal 
property), but it soon became permanent. 
Since most of the settlers had been crafts- 
men rather than farmers in Germany, their 
U.S. economy was oriented around manu- 
facturing. Although they had not conceived 
that communal ownership of property 
would be necessary back in Germany, they 
found that it worked best for the U.S. 
experiment. When land prices skyrocketed 
around Buffalo, the community decided to 
sell their New York estates and move to 
Towa, where they could expand at less cost. 

The move began in 1855, with the first 
Towa village constructed at Amana in east 
central Iowa near the Iowa River. Five 
other communities followed, and the six 
settlements were completed by 1862. In 


A bell tower stands outside an Amana Colony church in Homestead, Towa. 


1859 the settlement was incorporated 35) 
the Amana Society. The six villages, cover 
ing about 25,000 acres, were situated 
about one and one-half miles apart. Later 
a seventh village was established at Home= 
stead on the rail line. Each village had a 
school, general store, and various work- 
shops. The operations also included com 
munal barns and mills. Families possessed 
their own houses, but they utilized com- 
mon eating and meeting facilities. Because 
the villages were small, they were mal 
aged collectively and independently. 
The government at Amana consisted 0 
13 elders elected each year by the adult 
males. The only female leader was an a") 
German émigré, Barbara Heinemant a 
former servant who worked closely Wt 
Metz. The 13 leaders elected a preset 
as presiding officer. The central gover” 
ment primarily assisted the villages | 
acquire what they needed whenever SHO 
ages occurred. The society was sip 
together by the close internal relations? 
carried on in both political and reugh 


convocations. Women were required to 
wear nondistinct clothing, including black 
caps to keep their hair above their necks, 
without ornamentation. In meetin 
women were either segregated from the 
men or excused. There was even a segre- 
gation of sexes among the children. Like 
other Pietist sects the Amana Society hon- 
ored celibacy, but it did not entirely dis- 
courage marriage, though men could not 
marry until age 24. The prospective bride 
and groom had to remain apart for a year 
prior to the marriage vows to demonstrate 
their sincerity. Both of the society’s long- 
time leaders, Metz and Heinemann, were 
married. Admission to the society by out- 
siders was carefully scrutinized. In other 
respects the society was not as ascetic as 
the Shakers. They had a full diet, which 
included beer and wine. They often read 
materials such as newspapers from outside 
the community that might offer means of 
improving their economy. The education 
of children included religious instruction 
but also music along with the rudiments of 
language and math skills. 

In their religious services the members 
read the Bible and their own special writ- 
ings. The Amana Society recognized Sat- 
urday as the Sabbath when their principal 
worship services were held, usually led by 
Metz. Following Metz’s death in 1867, 
Heinemann became more active as a 
leader until her own death in 1883. The 
Amana Society celebrated the traditional 
Christian holy days and placed great 
emphasis upon the observance of com- 
munion, and the elders conducted an 
annual religious examination that included 
confession of sins and healing of personal 
disputes. The society also published a vari- 
ety of religious literature including hymns 
and histories. 

The Amana system remained largely 
intact until 1932, when the society was 
incorporated as a capitalist entity. A reli- 
gious board continued to govern the soci- 
etys members, but a separate secular 
business agency handled the manufacturing 
side, which produced the famous furniture. 
The original villages retained their social 
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and religious traditions after 1932. The 
population of the settlements did not vary 
greatly over the decades because of the 
strict requirements for joining the society 
and the limited birthrate. 

Reference Barthel, Diane L, Amana: From 
Pietist Sect to American Community (1984). 


Anarchism 

As the third stage of nineteenth-century 
socialism, anarchism offered less structure 
for the future than did either of its prede- 
cessors, the utopian and scientific socialism. 
Because of its coincidental attach-ment to 
real-world conditions and unreal descrip- 
tions of a future postcapitalist age, anar- 
chism has been associated with both 
utopian and anti-utopian themes. The 
intellectual founders of anarchism were a 
diverse group and included William God- 
win in England, Pierre-Joseph Proudhon 
in France, and Mikhail Bakunin in Russia. 
The anarchists agreed with the Marxists 
that capitalist private property should be 
abolished and redistributed. However, they 
rejected the Marxist dictatorship of the 
proletariat as a scheme to empower socialist 
intellectuals and to continue the historical 
oppression of the underclasses. Thus the 
anarchists wanted the immediate destruc- 
tion of capitalism and property, followed by 
the spontaneous creation of a moral society 
without government or laws. 

William Godwin (1756-1836), in his 
Enquiry Concerning Political Fustice (1793), 
reflected a tradition in England that hear- 
kened back to an anarchic period in the civil 
war (1640s). He proposed a society without 
either private ownership of property or for- 
mal government. In the process, Godwin 
assailed the Enlightenment social contract 
theory by arguing that society must re- 
create literally the theoretical state of nature 
in which man was absolutely free and sov- 
ereign. Thomas Hobbes, John Locke, and 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau had used the theory 
of the state of nature as a starting point for 
their social contract theories. Drawing 
from his religious training, Godwin 
believed in the basic goodness of humanity 
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The Russian revolutionary and writer Michael Alexan- 
drowitsch Bakunin (1820-1910), photographed in Paris 
by Gaspard Félix Nadar, 1865. 


and like Rousseau saw sociopolitical institu- 
tions as the source of inequality and corrup- 
tion. If absolute freedom could be 
established, humans would live in peace 
and harmony by voluntarily forming 
groups of individuals united by common 
interests. Godwin’s state of anarchy would 
also ensure gender equality, one of his 
favorite themes. Godwin understood that 
for a philosophy of anarchy to be accepted, 
most traditional attitudes would have to be 
reformed. His system of discipline included 
psychological techniques, such as shaming, 
to reform antisocial conduct. Godwin’s 
influence was felt most immediately among 
the romantic poets in England. Robert 
Southey and Samuel Taylor Coleridge pro- 
posed the creation of an anarchic settle- 
ment called a Pantisocracy in western 
Pennsylvania in 1794, but it never devel- 
oped beyond the conceptual stage. 
Decades after Godwin’s outline of 
anarchism, the French printer Pierre- 
Joseph Proudhon (1809-1865) penned 
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the gospel according to anarchism ; 
pattie What Is Property? (18 40) 
Proudhon’s purely intellectual atid 
upon the concept of private Property 
appealed to only a few followers in an ed 
dominated by the utopian Socialists 
Seeking to redefine work in terms ot 
human creativity and dignity, Proudhon 
thought in terms of the moral values of 
human labor. Proudhon was suspicious of 
Marx’s notion of revolution, Seeing it ag 
merely a vehicle for exchanging one 
exploiter class for another. He moralized 
against the capitalist system but saw jn 
the socialist replacement another system 
potentially ripe for corruption. He felt 
that even the liberal slogans about libe 
equality, and justice were pipe dreams 
since they depended upon a system for 
their implementation. Instead, Proudhon 
proposed independent mutual associa- 
tions of affiliated free individuals to be 
formed after the revolutionary overthrow 
of capitalism. With the abolition of the 
state, property, and capital, an equal 
redistribution of property combined with 
elimination of the temptations of accu- 
mulation and legal manipulation would 
produce a truly free society operated by 
individuals. Proudhon, unlike the uto- 
pian socialists, admired the traditional 
patriarchal family and envisioned an 
anarchist society dominated by males. 
Anarchism found its greatest following 
under the leadership of two alienated Rus- 
sian aristocrats, Mikhail Bakunin (1814- 
1876) and Petr Kropotkin (1842-1921), 
both of whom spent time in prison for 
their political views. The Russian socialists 
initially joined the Marxist First Interna- 
tional (founded in 1864), where they soon 
dominated the organization. Like their in- 
tellectual heirs, the Russian anarchists be- 
came suspicious of Marx’s doctrine of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, believing 1 
to be merely a technique to allow socialist 
intellectuals to become the new oppressof 
class. Bakunin was contemptuous 9 
Marx's controlled revolutionary stages 40 
confident in the immediate action of the 
proletariat. Fearing an anarchist takeovel 
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Marx dissolved the First International in 
1872, and the anarchists became a distinct 
socialist movement thereafter. While 
Bakunin disdained intellectual theory, 
Kropotkin sought to embrace science and 
history as tools to explain the anarchist 
prospects. Through his study of zoology 
Kropotkin, in Mutual Aid: A Factor of Evo- 
lution (1902), assailed the social Darwinist 
view of human struggle and argued that 
mankind could and would work together 
for its common good. Kropotkin later 
joined with the Bolsheviks in overturning 
the czarist regime in Russia because he be- 
lieved anarchism and communism were 
essentially compatible. Anarchism rejected 
middle-class values, including representa- 
tive government, so that they rarely 
formed political parties to promote their 
programs in legislative form. Rather, the 
anarchist plan of action, through rather 
loose organizations, included violent acts 
against capitalist institutions and repre- 
sentative leaders: physical sabotage and as- 
sassinations. The list of their assassination 
victims was impressive: France’s president, 
Spain’s premier, Italy’s king, Austria’s em- 
press, and a U.S. president. 

Undoubtedly the earliest precursor to 
modern anarchism can be found in ancient 
Chinese Taoism and the “doctrine of the 
absence of princes” (wu-chun-lun). Taoism 
taught that anarchism existed in the world 
of the dead and also in certain countries 
far beyond the boundaries of China. Over 
the centuries, anarchism in China was 
nurtured by various disappointments with 
the existing order. When the Chinese con- 
sidered the possibility of changing the 
existing system, they thought more in 
terms of the restoration of a natural order 
than in terms of liberation or freedom for 
the individual. Certainly, in China the 
foundations for anarchism in the modern 
era had been established centuries earlier. 

The emergence of anarchism in China 
in the modern era can be traced to a group 
of Chinese students studying in Paris who 
formed an organization in 1907 led by 
former journalist Wu Chih-hui (1864— 
1954). They were drawn to the theories of 
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Bakunin and Kropotkin and began publish- 
ing an anarchist journal, New Century, 
which blended modern concepts of social 
Darwinism and libertarianism with ancient 
Taoist teachings. Wu and his fellow anar- 
chists became acquainted with Sun Yat-sen 
and conceived of anarchism as the means of 
salvation for China. Evolution and espe- 
cially the advance of technology indicated 
to the Chinese anarchists that a progressive 
anarchist state could be created in China. 
However, Wu and his disciples also 
believed that the evolutionary process 
meant that the chasm between good and 
evil would increase over time, so that the 
ideal society would not inevitably develop. 
Without question, Wu Chih-hui repre- 
sented a break with the traditions in China, 
such as Taoism and Confucianism, wherein 
utopian concepts were conceived in terms 
of a return to a primitive past. For Wu, the 
future was not in the past but in the possi- 
bilities of growth and development from 
the present. The Chinese anarchists also 
departed from their intellectual heritage by 
their focus upon the individual rather than 
on society as a whole. Wu Chih-hui’s ideas 
were supplemented by those of another 
Chinese anarchist living in Japan, Liu Shih- 
p’ei (1884-1919), editor of the journal Nat- 
ural Justice. Liv’s agrarian utopianism 
argued that labor should not be compart- 
mentalized but, rather, should integrate its 
theoretical (moral imperative) and practical 
(necessary for survival) aspects. He also 
argued strongly that women should be at 
the forefront of the anarchist revolution. 
After the overthrow of the Manchu monar- 
chy in 1911, the anarchists emerged in 
China itself, initially concentrating on 
establishing a universal language. There 
was a brief experiment outlined by Liu 
called the New Village Movement, a quasi- 
anarchist concept during 1918-1919. 
However, Chinese anarchism never fully 
developed because it was overwhelmed by 
the movement of nationalism and eventu- 
ally merged into the developing communist 
organization led by Mao Ze-dong. 

The most profound illustration of anar- 
chism as anti-utopia was the thinking of the 
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French engineer Georges Sorel (1847- 
1922), who used the term “utopia” as an 
epithet against liberal schemes of reform. 
Seeking to completely overturn and replace 
the existing establishment, Sorel’s syncre- 
tism drew from a variety of sources, includ- 
ing the works of Marx, pragmatists, and 
antirationalists such as Friedrich Nietzsche. 
Inspired by Nietzsche's “superman,” Sorel 
constructed a Romantic, antihero, model 
socialist symbolized by the working-class 
leaders of the revolutionary French Com- 
mune of the early 1870s. Sorel urged social- 
ists not to participate in the Commune’ 
successor, the French Third Republic, since 
cooperation with liberalism would compro- 
mise anarchism’s ideals and goals. In his 
Reflections on Violence (1906), Sorel argued 
that mankind, especially the proletariat, 
rose to its highest potential throughout his- 
tory in heroically resisting selfish material- 
ism while embracing an ascetic lifestyle. 
Since Sorel did not consider historical 
myths to be utopian, he wanted to create his 
own peculiar heroic myth of collective, self- 
less individuals without elite controls or 
legal institutions. The technique of volun- 
tarist organization advocated by Sorel, the 
syndicate of workers, existed without for- 
mal structure and would help to bring down 
the capitalist system via the general strike, 
which would cause capitalists to surrender 
the means of production to the heroic pro- 
letariat. The most infamous anarchist work- 
ers’ group was the International Workers of 
the World, founded in the United States in 
1905 and spearheaded by “Wild Bill” Hay- 
wood. The first time the general strike was 
attempted in Britain in 1926, it failed miser- 
ably to achieve the aims of workers. Yet the 
1968 French student uprising employed a 
more successful general strike, and the 1991 
general strike in Albania won major govern- 
ment concessions to workers. Sorel’s anar- 
chosyndicalism continues to garner support 
from contemporary intellectuals such as 
Noam Chomsky. 
‘Twentieth-century anarchist theorists 
have become more diverse, some question- 
ing the real possibility of a totally voluntary, 
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nonauthoritarian society. The German Jews ‘ 
ish anarchist Gustav Landauer (1870-] 919) : 
sought to blend romantic themes of the volk 
(the people) with anarchist individualien 
Robert Nozick’s Anarchy, State, and Utopj, 
(1974) argues that anarchism is compatible _ 
with both a “minimal state” and utopia. He _ 
believes it is impossible to re-create the idea] 
state of nature described by early anarchists _ 
Other theorists have suggested that anar- 1 
chism is not antithetical to every form of — 
authority. Antigovernment movements and 4 
the growing breakdown of law in Western 
societies are also cited as evidence of anar- 
chism’s viability at the end of the twentieth 
century. The establishment and growth of — 
the quasi-anarchist Libertarian Party in the _ 
United States since the 1970s is cited by — 
anarchist thinkers as evidence of its present _ 
and future influence. Among the anti-sys- | 
tem existentialists, there have also been — 
anarchist thinkers including Landauer’s dis- 
ciple Martin Buber and Nikolay Berdyayey, © 
Ecotopian Murray Bookchin likewise _ 
reflects a kind of communitarian anarchism q 
in his Post-Scarcity Anarchism (1971) and The ‘ 
Ecology of Freedom (1982). Finally, anarchism ~ 
attracted its share of female jeaders who — 
combined elements of the feminist critique _ 
(for example, birth control) with their ~ 
socialism. Federica Montseny in Spain and © 
Emma Goldman in the United States pro- 
moted anarchist-model schools (especially _ 
the so-called Ferrer schools) to root out ves- — 
tiges of antifemale biases and stereotypes. _ 
Sometimes they were also willing to com- ~ 
promise the anarchist opposition to govern- 
ment. In the early stages of the Spanish civil 
war of the 1930s, Montseny became the first 
woman to hold cabinet rank in Spain as — 
minister of health. Hence, although there ~ 
has been less agreement in recent yeals | 
about the meaning of anarchism, it retains 
resilience and influence as a utopian idea. q 

See also Ecotopia; Kibbutzim; Marxism. ;: 

Reference Sonn, Richard D. Anarchism (1992). 


Anatomy of Melancholy (1621) 
Although primarily concerned with 
subject of melancholia, Robert Bur 


Anatomy of Melancholy included a section 
suggesting utopian solution. Because 
melancholia—defined by Burton's con- 
remporaries to be a mental disease—was 
regarded as a universal human affliction, 
Burton sought a method of distinguishing 
it from sanity. After considering other 
‘deal society alternatives—Arcadia, the 
millennium, ideal commonwealth—Bur- 
ton settled upon a utopian solution despite 
some misgivings about aspects of earlier 
utopias. Burton also demonstrated the dif- 
ficulty that early modern utopian writers 
found in attempting to divorce their 
schemes entirely from the Christian 
milieu. The attitude reflected Burton's 
admiration for both the model of utopia 
set forth by Sir Thomas More and the 
Christian humanist tradition that included 
More. 

Born into a large Leicestershire family, 
Robert Burton (1577-1640) was educated 
at Oxford University, although he 
changed colleges and his university tenure 
was longer than average. He became a fel- 
low of Christ Church College about 1600 
and also held a couple of clerical posts to 
ensure a comfortable life. As an academi- 
cian Burton penned poems and plays, but 
his most famous work was the Anatomy of 
Melancholy, written under the pseudonym 
of Democritus Junior. Because of its suc- 
cess, Burton spent the remainder of his life 
revising and reissuing the work, five edi- 
tions appearing before his death. During 
the nineteenth century, the Anatomy expe- 
rienced renewed attention and went 
through another 60 editions. Burton’s suc- 
cess stemmed in part from the interest in 
his subject, but it was also due to his excel- 
lent prose. Burton treated melancholy not 
merely as a disease afflicting a few but as a 
general condition of almost all men. His 
description of the malady in effect became 
a survey of the nature of mankind, of man- 
kind’s physical and spiritual condition. 

Burton began his examination of the 
human condition with the biblical Fall in 
the Garden of Eden. Hence, his analysis 
revolved around his view of original sin 
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and its consequences; he saw melancholia 
as an inherent function of human nature. 
Melancholia caused humanity to act 
against reason in a self-destructive manner. 
Although mankind could rely upon reason 
to respond to the pitfalls of nature, reason 
was not effective against the passions 0 
self-destruction—hatred, selfishness, cov- 
etousness, aggression, malice. Burton uti- 
lized contemporary social examples to 
support his argument. Evil was spawned by 
religious disputes, wars, legal arguments, 
ambition, and political divisions. Society 
respected fame, wealth, and greed while 
despising virtue, poverty, and charity. The 
culture had turned genuine justice on its 
head and made history senseless. 
In his search for a remedy to the condi- 
tion of society, Burton explored several 
possible ideal societies—Arcadia, the mil- 
lennium, and the ideal commonwealth— 
before settling upon a utopia. One reason 
was Burton’s belief that melancholia was 
nurtured by the existing environment, 
which must be removed. Thus, like most 
early modern utopian writers, he envi- 
sioned a land isolated from Europe. It 
must have a salubrious climate (bad air 
could aggravate melancholia) and a state 
divided into a dozen provinces, each with a 
central city. The cities, located along 
streams of water, would be laid out care- 
fully and became the source of material 
exchange for the province. Planning 
included symmetrical avenues and uni- 
form houses and structures. Burton cited a 
long list of “public” buildings including 
churches, markets, courts, hospitals, and 
even “public housing.” In short, Burton’s 
cities, like other early modern utopian cit- 
ies, featured ordered structure and same- 
ness. Since the author provided the 
utopian system with all the necessary 
rules, there is little discussion of laws or 
political systems in the Anatomy. Each city 
had a governor who was assisted by an 
array of bureaucrats, drawn from the aris- 
tocratic classes. Burton viewed social 
equality as desirable but impractical, 
although his social hierarchy was based 
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